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of life (61 ff.). These, he said, had always been recog- 
nized even by disciples of the school (65-66) , but Cato, 
who never did anything by halves, insisted on practising 
all the doctrines with equal conscientiousness (62). 
Even virtues have their golden mean and the extreme 
tenets of the Porch should be modified by the more 
human doctrines of Plato and Aristotle (63). If only 
Cato had done this, he would be — not a braver or 
better or juster or more self -controlled man (for that 
was impossible) — but just a shade gentler and more 
considerate. In the third place, to Sulpicius as praetor 
had fallen the stern and thankless task of conducting 
enquiries de peculatu (42), while Murena had received 
the lot of the city praetorship (41), in which he delighted 
the populace by his splendid celebration of the ludi 
Apollinares. Furthermore, as propraetor, Murena had 
obtained the governorship of Gallia Transalpina (42, 89) 
and had utilized its opportunities for liberality to his 
friends, while Sulpicius had refused a province and had 
remained at home, pursuing his profession, which had 
brought him some friends, to be sure, but not a few 
enemies. But, most of all, Sulpicius had weakened his 
candidacy by neglecting it and by devoting himself to 
preparations for prosecuting Murena for illegal prac- 
tices in the canvass for the consulship (43). This 
conduct people had interpreted as an admission that 
Sulpicius expected defeat (43-44) and, so, all good men 
decided to unite for Murena, that they might more 
surely save the state from Catiline, whose insolence 
had now become intolerable (48-53). 

Cato sincerely believes that the interests of the state 
summon him to prosecute Murena, but those are the 
very interests which summon Cicero to his defence (78). 
The contagion of Catiline's crime is more widely spread 
than -anyone dreams; intus, intus, inquam, est equus 
Troianus (78, 84). Cicero is trying to resist the 
conspirators, but his term of office is drawing to a close; 
it is the solemn duty of the jurors to acquit Murena, 
that there may be two consuls ready to take up the 
responsibilities which Cicero will lay down on the first 
of January (70-81 ; 84). 

As we review the extant consular speeches of Cicero, 
the most obvious fact about them is his uniform resis- 
tance to so-called 'popular' measures 41 , and our judg- 
ment of his course will be either that he was, as Cassius 
Dio said 42 , 'a political trimmer', and had now selfishly 
abandoned the popular cause, or, that he sincerely 
believed that the interests of the people lay away 
from class-agitation, in the direction of his cherished 
concordia ordinum. 

Of course, it is the latter claim that Cicero himself 
insistently makes at every opportunity and it is, quite 
conceivably, a sincere claim. Whatever radical 
tendencies he may have had at the outset, his experience 
as consul must certainly have furnished him with much 
food for thought on the subject of popular government. 



Granted a man of Cicero's naturally moderate and 
cautious temperament and such a set of circumstances 
as his consulship presented, his reaction seems so 
thoroughly natural that it might have been predicted by 
'the man in the street'. 
Vassar College. CATHARINE SAUNDERS. 



41 Judging from our slight knowledge of the lost consular 
speeches, this seems to be true of them also. 
"36.43. 



MR. T. RICE HOLMES'S REPLY TO MR. 

WIGHTMAN ON CAESAR, DE BELLO 

GALLICO 4.28.2-3 

I have only just found time (December) to read the 
nine columns (9. 130-134) which Mr. Alfred R. Wight- 
man devotes to a second criticism of my explanation 
of De Bello Gallico 4.28.2-3. "Unless Caesar is 
wrong", he concludes, "Mr. Holmes cannot be right". 
My reply shall be brief. Before I come to the vital 
question let me examine the reasons which Mr. Wight- 
man gives for placing me in antagonism with Caesar. 
On page 134, first column, near the bottom, he says: 
Granted that it was possible for one division of the 
eighteen transports, after their crews had unwisely cast 
anchor in a seaway, to make sail once more and to work 
off shore . . . why was not some similar manoeu- 
ver possible in the case of the eighty that had arrived 
earlier and were already at anchor when the storm 
arose? Their condition was similar. If anything, 
they werein somewhat better case, for there is no word 
about their becoming water-logged. ... As a 
matter of fact, nothing of the sort was attempted. And 
the reason we have on Caesar's authority. He tells us, 
not in so many words, I hasten to explain, yet quite 
clearly by implication, that the thing was out of the 
question : neque ulla nostris f acultas aut administrandi 
aut auxiliandi dabatur. 

I beg Mr. Wightman's pardon: their condition was 
not similar. They were anchored close inshore off the 
eastern coast of Kent, and the wind was blowing on to 
the shore: the "division of the eighteen transports" 
in the case which I supposed was anchored not off the 
eastern, but off the southern coast of Kent, where the 
north-easterly gale could not drive them ashore. 

Mr. Wightman explains to me at great length (pages 
131-132) what a "lee shore" means. He might have 
spared himself this trouble. I assure him that I did 
not "fail to grasp the full significance of the nautical 
term", and that I did not assume that it meant "neces- 
sarily a shore lying squarely athwart the wind's 
direction". He devotes half a column (132) to proving 
what is self-evident, that the shore on which some of 
Caesar's eighty transports were wrecked was a lee 
shore. But the question is whether that part of the 
British coast off which one division of the eighteen 
transports lay when, as I hold, they anchored and when, 
as Caesar says, they 'were forced to stand out to sea in 
the face of night and make for the continent', was a lee 
shore. In order to answer this question one must know 
whether they were then east or west of the South Pore- 
land, — in other words, whether they were off the eastern 
or the southern coast of Britain. If I misunderstand 
Mr. Wightman's view of their position, the fault is his 
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own; for, although precision is essential, his expressions 
are vague. He remarks (131) that 

the wind was sufficiently east of north to rake the coast 
of Britain in the vicinity of Caesar's camp, and so to 
render it a lee shore in the full and proper acceptation 
of that term. 

What limit does he assign to "the vicinity of Caesar's 
camp"? I infer from both his articles that, although 
he does not expressly say so, he rightly locates the camp 
on the eastern coast of Kent, near Walmer. But surely 
he does not mean that those of the eighteen transports 
which he has in mind were off this coast when they 
"stood out to sea". If they were there, what becomes 
of Caesar's statement that 'they were driven down 
. . . towards the lower and more westerly part of 
the island' (ad inferiorem partem insulae, quae est 
propius solis occasum . . . deicerentur) ? When 
they were first descried from Caesar's camp, they could 
not have got far, if at all, north of the South Foreland. 
If Mr. Wightman will not admit that they were driven 
to some point considerably west of that promontory, 
and therefore that, when they stood out to sea, they 
were somewhere off the southern coast of Britain, fur- 
ther argument is useless. But if they were there, it 
was not possible, unless they should be deliberately 
steered in the wrong direction, for the northeasterly 
wind to drive them ashore. I am not quite sure, how- 
ever, that Mr. Wightman does not mean 2 that they were 
off the eastern coast of Kent, between Walmer and the 
South Foreland. For after telling us (132) that "the 
point . . . towards which they were being impelled 
became one somewhere between their true course and 
the direction of their sag to leeward", he says (134), 

Being nearer Britain, they (the shipmasters) were 
perhaps reluctant to put back, at least until they had 
stood in under the shore close enough to satisfy them- 
selves whether any smooth water was to be found there. 
Finding none, and sensible that their position was 
momentarily becoming imperilled, they realized that 
there was nothing for them to do but to follow the 
example of their more prudent comrades, and to put to 
sea. 

Now "their true course" was in the direction of 
Caesar's camp 3 , and how they could have thought it 
possible that smooth water might be found anywhere 
north of the Foreland, I am unable to conceive. The 
only place where they could hope to find even compara- 
tively smooth water was under the cliffs between Dover 
and Hythe. Whatever limit, however, Mr. Wightman 



a Like Mr. Wightman (131), I "disclaim all intention of maintain- 
ing that the wind was exactly N. E." But the trend of the coast 
from the South Foreland to Pevensey is W. S. W. Therefore, unless 
the wind was between E. N. E. and E., it could not "rake the coast 
of Britain", between the Foreland and Pevensey at all, nor, unless 
it was due east, "at any considerable angle". In the former case 
there was no "danger point to leeward": in the latter, it would 
have been impossible for the transports to get back to Gaal any- 
where near the point from which they had started. 

3 What is the essential difference between this statement and that 
which, after I had read Mr. Wightman's original article, seemed to 
me to represent his meaning, but which he now (134) repudiates — 
". . . the 'shipmasters', with their eyes open, allowed their ships 
to drift helplessly towards 'some danger point to leeward', but at 
last, when the danger of striking became imminent, woke up and 
put them on the other tack!"? 



may assign to "the vicinity of Caesar's camp", he insists 
that the transports were driven towards "a danger point 
to leeward", although it was open to the shipmasters to 
stop that movement by following "the example of their 
more prudent comrades". To move deliberately in a 
gale towards "a danger point to leeward" in the ground- 
less hope of finding smooth water near it — what would 
any competent 'shipmaster' think of such seamanship? 
But if, as Caesar's words imply, the shipmasters were 
in the Channel, westward of the Foreland, they must 
have abandoned the attempt to keep on their true 
course. Mr. Wightman (133) will not admit that the 
transports ran "before the wind at all"-. Does he admit 
that they were driven into the Channel? If so, what 
were they doing? Were they close-hauled, on the star- 
board tack (!)? What could they have done but run 
before the wind until their skippers (having, as I main- 
tain, vainly anchored) resolved "to stand out to sea 
and make for the continent"? 

One question remains. In order to maintain his 
nautical theory, Mr. Wightman, in endeavoring to 
explain the words quae tamen ancoris iactis cum flucti- 
bus complerentur, necessario adversa nocte in altum 
provectae continentem petierunt, is obliged to throw 
all the editors overboard. My published translation 
runs, "They anchored notwithstanding, but as they 
were becoming waterlogged, were forced to stand out 4 

*I cannot admit that, as Mr. Wightman says (130), Livy 21.49.6 
(read 5) proves that "deici when applied to ships refers ... to 
their being swept out of their course down upon some danger point 
to leeward". It simply refers to their being swept out of their 
course (whether there is a danger point or not) ; and verschlagen , 
which Mr. Wightman quotes as its German equivalent, does not 
necessarily imply a danger point. There is no evidence in the 
passage which he cites that the ships which were driven out of their 
course to the Aegatian Islands were wrecked, and, if they were, my 
argument is unaffected ; if they had been merely driven through the 
Mediterranean, until the gale ceased, without reaching land, they 
would still have been deieclae; and so would the transports have 
been if the 'shipmasters' had found the "smooth water" which Mr. 
Wightman says (133) that they "perhaps sought". Nor is it true 
that, as Mr. Wightman says (133), Caesar would necessarily have 
used the phrase se venlo dare of ships running before the wind. The 
fleet of Antony, whose adventures are described in B. C. 3.26, was 
driven out of its course and ran before the wind; but Caesar 
describes its movement by the words praetervectos Dyrrachium 
magna vi venti; and the ships that were driven to the Aegatian 
Islands may, for aught we know, have run before the wind. "Mr. 
Holmes", says Mr. Wightman (133) , "sees in deicerentur a voluntary 
movement". If Mr. Wightman will think again, he will admit that, 
while running before the wind was a voluntary movement, the 
movement of men who, when it was open to them "to follow the 
example of their more prudent comrades and to put to sea", pre- 
ferred first to stand "in under the shore close enough to satisfy 
themselves whether any smooth water was to be found there", was 
not less voluntary. What was involuntary was being forced out 
of their true course, which was in any case inevitable. 

In regard to my translation of magna sui cum periculo I need only 
to refer to the passages which I cited in my edition (page 443, n. 1) 
and which Mr. Wightman ignores. " 'To their great peril' ", he 
says (133), "rather than 'in great peril'is the proper rendering . . , 
because the point to be emphasized is that danger was consequent 
upon persistence on the part of the shipmasters in keeping on as 
they were going". Persistence would have been followed not by 
danger but by destruction; but, since it was certain that the ship- 
masters, being sane, would not persist, it would seem that, according 
to Mr. Wightman, the danger was nil. Why, then, did Caesar 
mention it? Why, if deici necessarily implies "a danger point", 
did he add the words magna sui cum periculo? 

As I said in The Classical Journal 9.174, "Certainly to anchor 
was a blunder in the sense that it was an attempt which failed — a 
blunder which the 'shipmasters' committed because they clung to 
the hope of being able to achieve the object of their voyage by 
landing the cavalry, which Caesar was anxiously awaiting". 
When we read that these shipmasters put to sea adversa nocte, may 
we not infer that "their more prudent comrades" had done so con- 
siderably earlier, though Mr. Wightman apparently thinks that the 
second movement was separated from the first by only a short 
interval of time? 
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to sea in the face of the night and make for the contin- 
nent". Mr. Wightman, venturing, as he says (131), to 
suggest that "anchors were not thrown out at all", that 
"the ablative absolute here puts an hypothetical case 
merely", and that "the subjunctive complerentur . . . 
is one of Ideal Certainty", offers the following alterna- 
tive: "And though they were to cast anchor, yet since 
then on the other hand they would fill, these latter, as 
their only recourse, standing out to sea even in the face 
of the night, headed for the continent". Now it seems 
to me that Caesar's contemporary readers would have 
understood both the ablative absolute and the subjunc- 
tive in the same sense as his modern editors, and that, 
since in the one or two passages in which he admittedly 
uses a subjunctive of Ideal Certainty his meaning is 
unmistakable, if he had intended to convey that the 
ships did not anchor, he would have expressed his 
meaning differently. "I do not hesitate", writes 
Professor Postgate, whose judgment in questions of 
Latin scholarship carries weight, "to say that in my 
opinion your interpretation of the Latin words 'ancoris 
iactis cum fluctibus complerentur <naves>' in Caesar 
B. G. IV 28.3 is correct and that of Mr. Wightman 
inadmissible". 

T. Rice Holmes. 



MR. WIGHTMAN'S REJOINDER 

Assume the Gallic sailors to have cast anchor where 
he will, Mr. Holmes cannot escape this fact — and a very 
untoward one it is, coming as the sequel to his theory — 
the fact, namely, that the anchorage picked out, so far 
from being even comparatively sheltered, was such a 
storm-swept position that the vessels must be got out 
forthwith, as the one means by which to save them from 
foundering on the spot. One of two things follows: 
either the shipmasters had blundered again in not draw- 
ing close enough in under the land to make the most of 
such partial shelter as the point seemed to offer, or else, 
during the run to leeward, there was no shelter whatever 
to be found. 

Upon either supposition the situation confronting this 
division of transports, once they were anchored, became 
simi'ar to that which confronted the fleet of eighty 
which arrived earlier. Therefore I reaffirm that, as any 
handling of these latter is expressly declared by Caesar 
to have been impossible, handling can hardly be con- 
ceived as possible in the case of the former; the more so 
as they were in a water-logged condition. 

Mr. Holmes cavils at the hypothesis which I put 
forward as a possible explanation of the fact that the one 
division of this flotilla of eighteen transports was not 
immediately handled in exactly the same manner as 
the other. Here he misconceives his adversary. I 
have not necessarily fallen into a dilemma because Mr. 
Holmes chooses so to represent me. The shipmasters in 
the division with which our discussion is concerned, in 
neglecting to tack on the instant, were, of course, so far 
acting deliberately. But my words cannot fairly be 



construed to mean that they were at any time "deliber- 
ately moving in a gale towards a danger point to lee- 
ward in the groundless hope of finding smooth water 
near it". When they acted in the first instance, the 
danger consequent thereupon was not realized. There 
followed a brief interval during which, under over- 
powering pressure of wind and wave, they were being 
carried whither they would not. When next they acted 
deliberately, it was to turn their course away from the 
direction in which danger lay. That is, where deliber- 
ateness is present, danger so far as known is absent; 
when the element of danger appears, deliberateness as a 
factor disappears; when presently deliberateness 
reappears in the presence of danger, immediately the 
movement changes, and is directed not towards a danger 
point but away from it. 

So easy it is to detect what is sophistical in Mr. 
Holmes's argument, and to show that what he fancied 
was a clear case against the seamanship for which I am 
answerable is, after all, wholly specious. 

To the charge of vagueness, if vague I was, my answer 
is that Caesar himself had not seen fit at this point in 
his narrative to be so explicit as would seem to us to 
have been desirable, and I was resolved to heed the 
bounds of his reserve. Mr. Holmes, on the other hand, 
in determining to his own satisfaction the several posi- 
tions successively taken by the transports off the coast, 
allows himself to do so with a circumstantiality which 
quite outruns the meagerness of the Latin text. Yet, 
for all that, his theory cannot be made to hold together. 
After putting the Gallic sailors in the light of blunderers, 
it caps the climax by attributing to them what is 
nothing short of an absurdity, and so wrecks itself 
utterly. Let us see. Mr. Holmes contends (Ancient 
Britain, 319) that the peril apprehended was that of 
'broaching to' as the ships scudded before the gale. 
Eventually, according to Mr. Holmes, the ships were 
brought to anchor. Now before letting go anchors, 
they had, of course, to be put head to the wind or 'hove 
to' first, and this manoeuver, if it took place at all, must 
— as subsequently transpires — have taken place in the 
midst of a terrific seaway. Therefore, it would have 
been attended with the identical danger which, during 
the run to leeward, had lain in the possibility of 'broach- 
ing to', for the only difference between the two move- 
ments is that the latter would have been involuntary, 
whereas the former, that of 'heaving to', was purely 
voluntary. That is, Mr. Holmes's theory requires us 
to suppose that the shipmasters ended by deliberately 
doing what was essentially the very thing of which they 
had all along been so apprehensive, and against which, 
so far as watchful steering would avail, they had up 
to this moment studiously guarded. 

To differ from the editors is, in the eyes of Mr. 
Holmes, a grave offense — at least for anyone but him- 
self. He forgets — what I was at pains to point out — 
that, whereas all the editors are in complete agreement 
upon two essential details, (1) the meaning of deiceren- 
tur, and (2) the nature of the peril intimated in magna 



